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Comparing Races by Mental Tests 


A study of the mental and educational status of the 
colored children as compared with the white children in 
the public schools of Los Angeles, California, revealed 
no appreciable difference in the abilities of the children 
of the two races, according to a preliminary report recently 
issued by the Department of Scientific and Educational 
Research of the Los Angeles city schools. The tests were 
given during the school year 1922-23. The report in- 
cludes data concerning all Negro children, numbering 510, 
who were examined in five schools. The report states: 

“The group is perhaps fairly representative of the Negro 
\ la elementary school population of Los Angeles.” The white 
~~ children with whom comparison was made numbered 4,326 
and represented fifteen grammar schools. The report 
states: ‘Pupils from these schools are undoubtedly rep- 
resentative of the general elementary school population 
from the third to the sixth grades.” Based on the 
“National Intelligence Tests” the median I. Q. of the 
Negro children was 1.3 points below that of the white 
children—not a significant difference. The median I. Q. 
of the Negro children, 104.7, was slightly above that of 
unselected children of forty schools of the city, which was 
101.8. 

The average educational accomplishment and range of 
accomplishment of the Negro children was found to be 
practically the same as that of the white children of the 
fifteen schools. The variation above or below the norms 
of the standardized tests used was in the same direction 
for both groups in each subject. The average reading 
ability of the Negro children was below the norm 0.203 
of a school year as compared with 0.015 of a school year 
of the white children. The average arithmetic ability of 
the Negro children was 0.103 and that of the white 
children 0.380 of a school year above the norm; the aver- 
age spelling ability was below the norm 0.973 of a school 
year for Negro children and 0.747 of a school year for 
white children. 

This study illustrates the two sorts of tests that have 
recently become valuable aids in school administration. 
The National Intelligence Tests illustrate the type that is 
.* used in the effort to determine the native capacity of the 
individual uninfluenced by educational experience. The 
standardized tests in reading, spelling and arithmetic which 
were used in Los Angeles illustrate those that are used in 
the investigation of teaching success. The latter also, 
however, help to a considerable extent in evaluating the 


comparative capacity of the children as demonstrated by 
accomplishment under the same advantages, 

The movement for intelligence testing has developed 
rapidly since the publication in 1908 by Binet and Simon 
in France of the tests that had been worked out based on 
the work of Alfred Binet in his efforts to find a means of 
determining and grading the mental capacity of mentally 
deficient children. Several revisions of the original tests 
have been published ; that by Louis W. Terman, of Leland 
Stanford Jr. University, has been used extensively. It 
was standardized by being given to approximately 1,000 
unselected children in California—905 of whom were be- 
tween 5 and 14 years of age—whose abilities had been 
carefully rated by their school teachers. A considerable 
number of other tests have been prepared. Among these, 
the ones perhaps most widely known are those used in the 
army during the World War. 


A number of studies have been made by means of such 
tests for the purpose of determining whether there are 
mental differences between various races and if so, what 
they are and how extensive. The largest amount of work 
in this direction has been done in the study of comparative 
ability of Negro and white Americans. The results of 
these investigations have been by no means uniform. 
Those previously published are summarized by Dr. Joseph 
Peterson in connection with the report published in 1923, 
of an extended study made in the Jesup Psychology 
Laboratory of George Peabody College for Teachers in 
Nashville, Tenn. The results of the different investiga- 
tions vary all the way from those interpreted as indicating 
definite inferiority in the Negro group to those found in 
the study in Los Angeles reported above which indicated 
no appreciable differences between the two races. 

In examining the reports of these studies one is im- 
pressed by the many qualifying statements regarding the 
applications of the tests which seem to be entirely disre- 
garded in the final statements of results. For instance, 
in the report of the army tests, edited by Robert M. Yerkes 
and published as Volume XV of the Memoirs of the 
National Academy of Sciences, it was stated that “opinions 
of examiners differ somewhat on this question, but the 
general consensus seems to be that beta (the test given to 
14,121 of the 23,743 Negro recruits considered) is not 
as satisfactory a test for illiterate Negro recruits as it is 
for illiterate whites.” This test was planned for illiterate 
and non-English-speaking recruits, and all the directions 
to the subject were given by gesture and pantomime. It 
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was pointed out that one of the factors that may be re- 

sponsible for the unsatisfactoriness of the test when 

given to Negroes was “the fact that, speaking English as 
(Mthey all did, the Negroes felt the artificiality of the situa- 
tion as they would not have felt it if there had been 
even a sprinkling of non-English-speaking subjects in the 
group.” Another observation was that “it unnaturally 
limits the Negro mind where it is relatively strong—in the 
use of language.” In Army Mental Tests, the authorities, 
Yoakum and Yerkes, state: “Army tests were prepared 
for a specific purpose. The successful results obtained 
were due in large measure to the strict limitation of use 
to that purpose. Any educational, social or industrial 
applications the tests may have must necessarily be less 
successful in that degree in which the aim and the groups 
tested differ from the selected group reporting to the great 
cantonments to be trained as soldiers.” 

The statement is made in the original report (Vol. XV 
Memoirs) concerning beta tests: ‘Here certain tests, 
besides being limited at the lower end of the scale, are also 
limited at the top, so that high grade individuals do not 
have the opportunity to earn all that they are capable of 
earning. The beta tests were primarily designed to 
measure low grade intelligence, and they are for the most 
part inadequate measures of high grade intelligence.” In 
some cases the Negroes were all sent in a body direct 
to the beta test. (Jbid. Vol. XV.) At Camp Sherman 
all Negroes who had not completed the seventh grade were 
required to take the beta test. Whites who had com- 
pleted only the fifth grade took the alpha test which 
had not the limitations of the beta test. 
qm Notwithstanding these limitations recognized and stated 
By the psychologists who used the tests, the results have 
been used as the basis of later conclusions by psychologists 
regarding comparative intelligence of Negroes and whites, 
as by Carl C. Brigham, in A Study of American Intelli- 
gence, published in 1923. 

Dr. Horace M. Bond, in an article, “What the Army 
Tests Measured,” in Opportunity for July, 1924, calls 
attention to the fact that on the basis of the army tests, 
Negro recruits from some states surpassed in their median 
scores white recruits from other states. These compari- 
sons were listed as follows: 


MEDIAN SCoRES 


Whites 
Mississippi 
Kentucky 
Arkansas 
Georgia 


Negroes 


Pennsylvania 
New York 
Illinois 


In several cases attempts have been made to differentiate 
the Negro subjects of intelligence tests on the basis of 
degree of white blood. The method in each case has been 
that of observation of physical characteristics and the 
results have necessarily depended on the judgment of the 
individuals making the observations. Generally the reports 
have indicated superior intelligence, as indicated by the 
tests used, with increases in the degree of white blood, 
though it has been pointed out specifically in a few cases, 
Le by Dr. Peterson in the study referred to, that individual 
-% Negroes with evidently no white blood reach the highest 
rank of white subjects. 

In the Southern Workman for February, 1925, Dr. 
James E. Gregg, Principal of Hampton Institute, points 
out that the conflicting results make broad generalizations 
unreliable. He reported that at Hampton Institute, where 
the previous history as well as the school and later record 
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of each student is kept, seven degrees of color are dis- 
tinguished. The following table lists the students entering 
the Institute in all classes for whom complexion was so 
recorded, 1901 to 1910, with the color distribution: 


Percentage 


Light brown 
Light 

Very light 
No trace 


Dr. Gregg said, “The scholastic records of these stu- 

dents, classified by color, show that on the whole there is 
little difference between the different color-groups. Such 
variations as are found seem, as has been said, quite as 
likely to be due to previous schooling, or the lack of it, 
as to any other cause. It cannot be affirmed that any 
significant conclusion can be drawn as to the influence of 
either white or Negro blood upon mentality. In the aca- 
demic record the best scholar was in the darkest group, 
though a slightly higher percentage of the lighter colored 
were marked ‘very good’ and ‘good.’ In the work record 
the lighter colored showed up slightly better than the 
darker; in the conduct record the lighter had a higher 
percentage of ‘excellent’ but a lower of ‘very good’ and 
‘ ood.’ ” 
" Omitting one Indian, the color-classification of the 
twenty-one best scholars (salutatorians and valedictorians ) 
of the graduating classes at Hampton for the years 1914- 
1924 inclusive was as follows: 


Whole Number 
6 dark brown 
6 brown 
6 light brown 
3 light 


Salutatorians 
3 brown 

3 dark brown 
3 light brown 
1 light 


Valedictorians 


3 brown 

3 dark brown 
3 light brown 
2 light 


Dr. Gregg concludes: “It is evident, therefore, that so 
far as color may indicate the degree of white or Negro 
blood, it signifies little or nothing with respect to intel- 
lectual ability.” 


Japanese in Hawaii 


The manceuvres of the American navy in the Pacific 
have been the occasion for a fresh batch of propaganda 
material about the alleged “Japanese menace” in Hawaii. 
Figures have been played up to prove the rapid growth 
of the Japanese population, whereas, according to official 
reports of the territorial government, the percentages 
compared with 1920 show that the ratio of Japanese to 
the rest of the population has fallen from 42.7 per cent 
in 1920 to 40.9 per cent in June, 1924. It is interesting 
to note that in 1900 the Japanese population was 61,111— 
39.7 per cent of the whole. In other words, the entire 
population of the Islands has increased as rapidly as has 
the Japanese population. 

Students of the situation may be referred to the 
scholarly discussion by Professor Romanzo Adams of 
Japanese in Hawaii, which was reported with some full- 
ness in INFORMATION SERVICE on May 3, 1924. It was 
there shown that the Japanese birth-rate has been popu- 
larly exaggerated and also that fear of Japanese control 
of the territorial government through the possession of a 
majority of the votes is altogether unfounded. Professor 
Adams shows by careful computation that in 1941 Japa- 
nese voters will be approximately 22.1 per cent of the 


entire vote. 


Color Number 
36.3 
24.4 
12.6 
0.7 
| 
SEBS 
+ 
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The problem of “dual citizenship,” which was for so 
many years an element of irritation, has been solved by 
the Japanese government, which adopted a law effective 
ype 1, 1924, declaring Japanese children born in 

United States to be American and not Japanese 
citizens. The steps whereby those born in America be- 
fore that date may renounce their Japanese citizenship 
have been simplified and the Japanese Consul in Honolulu 
has actually taken measures not only to inform all Japa- 
nese born in the Islands of their rights in the matter, 
but to “facilitate their taking the steps which will end 
their divided citizenship.” 


Negro Soldiers Attacked and Defended 


In a chapter of his memoirs being published in the 
New York Herald Tribune, the Chicago Tribune and 
other dailies, General Robert Lee Bullard, a native of 
Youngsboro, Alabama, on June 9 charged that the Negro 
is inferior as a fighting man in the army. He charged in 
particular that the Negro soldiers and Negro officers of the 
92nd Division (a part of the Second Army, which General 
Bullard commanded) ran in the face of the enemy; that 
none of their white officers believed they would “ever be 
worth anything as soldiers,” and that “their Negro officers 
have an inadequate idea of what is expected of soldiers” ; 
and “its division commanding general [white] is not very 
strong as a military man.” He makes the further wholesale 
charge that the French people objected to the presence 
of this Division because it was a menace to French women. 
He concludes, “if you need combat soldiers, and especially 
+ need them in a hurry, don’t put your time upon 

roes, 


The General’s charges and allegations have been point- 
edly and vehemently refuted by several persons competent 
to speak from first-hand knowledge of the facts, among 
them Congressman Hamilton Fish of New York, who 
commanded Negro troops in France, and Emmet J. Scott, 
who was special assistant to the Secretary of War during 
the World War. Captain Fish says, “If this particular 
General,” [the 92nd Division commanding general] as 
General Bullard admits, “was not up to his job, why did 
not General Bullard replace him? Why is it that the 
four colored American infantry regiments attached to the 
French Army fought valiantly and that three of these 
regiments had their flags decorated with the Croix de 
Guerre for gallantry on the field of battle? . . . These 
four regiments received over 400 individual decorations 
for extraordinary heroism under fire, officially proving the 
gallant conduct of Negro troops in modern warfare. . . . 
They endured all the hardships without a murmur, slept in 
the cold and rain and faced death from high explosives, 
shrapnel, gas and machine guns with the same fortitude, 
loyalty and courage as the other American divisions. 

“The answer is that the 92nd Division [Negro] in Gen- 
eral Bullard’s Army never had a fair chance from the 
beginning. The men were lacking in training and the 
junior officers were inexperienced and not accustomed to 
command. Many of the soldiers were recruits who had 

ver seen a rifle in their lives, drafted from the cotton 
LS corn fields less than two months before being ordered 
to participate in a general offensive. Some of the soldiers 
waged went into battle without ever having fired a 

“According to General Bullard’s own statement the 92nd 
Division was under his command only a few weeks, yet he 
undertakes to condemn all Negro soldiers of cowardice and 
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inefficiency because of the mishandling of the Division 
under his command. If the attack of the 2nd 
Army failed the blame should be placed elsewhere than in 
this Division. When the First Army succeeded in its 
attack in September, 1918, there might have been some 
reason to reproach the colored recruits, but in the Novem- 
ber offensive before Metz the blame rests largely on poor 
leadership as there was plenty of time to reorganize the 
entire outfit if it were deemed necessary.” General 
Bullard’s statement that the “Negro cannot stand bombard- 
ment” is thus characterized: “simply silly and shows that 
General Bullard does not know what he is talking about.” 


Dr. Scott cites details about the courageous action of 
Negro troops in France in general and in particular the 
facts about the court martial of the five Negro officers 
of the 92nd Division mentioned. in the General’s memoirs, 
and states that the cases against the colored officers were 
reviewed before a special commission assembled in Wash- 
ington after the Armistice, and in each and every case 
the men were acquitted and that charges of cowardice 
before the enemy brought against certain high white offi- 
cers were substantially sustained. He quotes General 
Pershing on the 92nd Division as follows: “I realize 
that you did not get into the game as early as some of the 
other units, but since you took over your first sector you 
have acquitted yourselves with credit, and I believe that 
if the Armistice had not become effective on the 11th day 
of November, the 92nd would have still further distin- 
guished itself. I commend the 92nd Division for its 
achievements not only in the field, but on the record its 
men have made in their individual conduct. The Ameri- 
can public has every reason to be proud of the record made 
by the 92nd Division.” 


Negro Life in West Virginia 


A report of the Bureau of Negro Welfare and Statis- 
tics of West Virginia for 1923-24 recently published gives 
a good picture of Negro life and race relations in that 
state. The Negro population increased rapidly, nearly 
doubling in ten years, the total in 1920 being 85,573 and 
estimated over 90,000 in 1924. More than one-third, or 
38.6 per cent, of this population was born in the state, 
about one-third was born in Virginia, 6,512 in North 
Carolina, the remainder coming from many states of the 
union, mainly the South. The male population exceeds 
the female population 108.9 to 100, but the marital con- 
ditions show that 67.1 per cent of the female persons 
15 years of age and over were married in comparison 
with 54.5 per cent of the males. 

Health conditions, while improving, are serious. There 
were 1,387 deaths in 1922, 12.1 per cent of them being 
from tuberculosis, and 1,621 deaths in 1923, 13.88 per 
cent from tuberculosis, as compared with 7.2 per cent 
of the total number of deaths of white people in the 
latter year from the same disease. The total births make 
a favorable showing of 1,912 in 1922 and 2,139 in 1923. 


The relations of the Negro to industry are reported 
significant: “These have demonstrated their ability to 
live and work side by side in peace and harmony with 
their white fellow workers.” Their employers willingly 
testify to “the Negro employe’s loyalty, good nature, 
peaceful qualities and to his efforts to give a full day’s 
work for a day’s pay.” The percentage of Negro male 
persons employed appears greater in West Virginia than 
most other states, there being 83.8 of those ten years of 
age and over gainfully employed. The percentage of 


Negro males employed in the United States in 1920 
was 81.1. 


In West Virginia the greatest number are employed 
fin the coal industry as miners and laborers in mine 
i fwrations. Of about 32,279 males ten years of age and 
over gainfully employed‘in 1920, about 17,923 were so em- 
ployed. Negro miners and mine workers are steadily 
increasing in number and proportion among the total 
workers in this industry in this state. The report states 
that more than 60 per cent of the male Negroes sixteen 
years of age and over who are gainfully employed are 
engaged at the coal mines of the state. It is estimated 
that in 1923 more than 23,000 were so employed. In 
striking contrast, a lower percentage of Negro female 
persons was employed than in any other state in the 
United States. This is accounted for by the fact that 
about three-fourths of Negro males sixteen years of age 
and over are in coal mining with the higher relative wages 
it offers. Negro physicians, dentists and lawyers are in- 
creasing in numbers and are increasingly employed by 
their own group. The Bureau of Negro Welfare and 
Statistics has made efforts to induce Negroes coming into 
the state to buy farms in order to have means of employ- 
ment during successive depressions of the coal industry. 


Home ownership by Negroes in West Virginia is con- 
siderably less than in other states, 17.7 per cent in 1920 
owning the homes they occupied. This condition is ex- 
plained by the fact that the Negro population nearly 
doubled itself between 1900 and 1920 and that more than 
70 per cent of the colored workers were employed by 
coal corporations and live in houses owned by these cor- 
porations where neither houses nor land can be bought. 


ow, reported membership being less than one-fourth of 
the total Negro population, in comparison with about 
50 per cent for the United States. The Baptist enroll- 
ment is about two-thirds of the total number reported; 
the Methodist Episcopal and the African Methodist Epis- 
copal have all but a small fraction of the remaining en- 


a: he church connections of Negroes in the state seem 


rollment. Negro education is apparently above the 
standard of adjoining states that have separate schools 
as indicated by the grade of teachers and salaries. There 
is great need of improvement in building and equipment. 
The total enrollment in the elementary and high schools 
shows an increase of more than five thousand since 1922. 
A large number of adults were enrolled in night schools 
as the result of an effort to reduce illiteracy. 


The report speaks in enthusiastic terms of race rela- 
tions in the state: “They were never better than they 
are now and have been during the past two years.” The 
Bureau has sent representatives to communities wherever 
friction threatened, to take steps necessary to prevent 
trouble and to remove the danger of ill feeling. Under- 
standings through conference between representatives of 
both races, enforcement of the law without regard to 
race or color, fair division of school funds, the impartial 
use of public parks and bathing beaches, establishment 
of playgrounds for all children, equality of housing con- 
ditions about industrial plants, and welfare activities 
conducted among Negroes by members of that race are 
‘figed as measures contributing to interracial coopera- 
.%, The report mentions especially the services of the 
press, both white and colored, in furthering these amicable 
relations. 
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THE NEGRO IN SOUTH CAROLINA DURING 
THE RECONSTRUCTION. By A. A. Taytor, 
Washington, D. C., Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History, 1924. $2.00. 


Mr. Taylor’s object is the impartial presentation of the 
history of the reconstruction in one state. To most of 
us the word “reconstruction” has acquired the connota- 
tion of domination by the Negro rabble, aided and abetted 
by Northern adventurers. It is this one-sided and 
erroneous impression that the author has set himself to 
correct. In doing this he has done well in emphasizing 
the point that the reconstruction period was not solely 
concerned with political disturbances. The foundations 
of the economic, educational and religious institutions 
prevailing in the South today were then being laid and in 
order to get an accurate picture of the political situation 
one must have its social setting, and one must know how 
much of the whole life of the people was represented by 
politics. 

The present volume attempts to orientate the political 
factor, and does this by devoting about one-third of the 
book to economic, educational and religious conditions. 


Mr. Taylor criticizes the sources of the books which 
until now have been written on this period. The source 
material has largely been newspapers edited by Southern 
white men and other publications and opinions likely to 
be equally biased. And the authors are biased as well. 
Mr. Taylor himself cites Southern newspapers frequently 
but he, it seems, was able to find different evidence. And 
if he perhaps gives an over-generous picture of that 
period, he may be pardoned in consideration of the array 
of tradition against him. 


The only way that such traditions can be controverted 
is by presenting the facts, heaping them up, and pouring 
them forth. Mr. Taylor’s minute details are evidently 
the result of an exhaustive study, but the reader feels 
overwhelmed and helpless under the tremendous array. 
It has been a difficult task, requiring much research and 
close study, and if at times it is tedious for the reader as 
well, that is rather the fault of the subject than of the 


author. 
M. W. M. 


ROADS TO SOCIAL PEACE. By Epwarp AtswortH 
Ross. Chapel Hill, N. C., University of North Carolina 
Press, 1924. $1.50. 


In this little book Professor Ross considers the different 
causes of strife within the United States, and suggests 
ways of preventing such conflict. He discusses sectional- 
ism, sectarian strife, conflicts between different nationali- 
ties, class-struggle, and town and country conflict. He 
omits race conflict because, frankly, he does not know 
“what is the ‘road to peace’ for intermingled color races.” 
Within the areas that he ventures to discuss, however, 
he insists we may have social peace if we “invite to the 
front . . . thinkers, rather than fighters. Listen to 
them and to women. It is such leaders who will 
find a way for confronted social groups exchanging de- 
fiant looks to get by each other without clash and to 
resume their march toward their goals.” 

The book has attracted very favorable comment. 


I. M. C. 
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